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ABSTRACT 

Addressed to professional teacher educators or 
inservice administrators, this guide introduces a set of curriculum 
materials designed to train the potential vocational education 
curriculum specialist (VECS) according to identified competencies in 
the conceptualization, design, implementation, management, and 
evaluation of vocational- technical education curriculums. The guide 
brifcily describes the history and development, purpose, organization, 
major features, and techniques for implementing the competency-based 
curriculum, which consists of 22 modules: 6 introductory modules to 
fariLg students with minimal preparation in vocational education to 
readiness for training, in a core program; 15 core modules, which 
constitute specialization units in curriculum and program design, 
development, implementation, management, and evaluation; and an 
additional module containing two seminars and a field experience unit 
that provides opportunities for advanced professional application of 
the core competencies- The chapter .eadings of the guide are (1) The 
VECS Curriculum, (Development Cycle, Topics and Sequence, and 
Features of the Modules), (2) Administrative Considerations (Needs, 
Compatibility, Key Support, Initial Planning, and Installation), (3) 
Instructor Considerations (Instructional Strategies and 
Recommendations to the Instructor^ , and (4) Evaluation of the VECS 
(Institutional Level Evaluation, Instructional Level Evaluation, and 
Learning Experience Level Evaluation) • The < oondix briefly describes 
the content of each module followed by the ^ Js and objectives on 
which the module is based. (HD) 
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This document is one of a series of teaching/learning modules 
designed to train Vocational Education Curriculum Specialists. 
The titles of all individually available documents in this series 
appear below: 
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Instruction 

4. Assessing Manpower Needs and Supply in Vocational Education 
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School Programs, Educational Research and Development, Itate, 
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PREFACE 



There has long been concern dbout the curriculum imbalance and fragmen- 
tation caused by the shlftiiiq demands and priorities placed upon vocational 
education during different periods of social crises. Many outstanding in- 
dividuals throughout the entir-e field of vocational education have emphasized 
Che need to provide training for vocational education curriculum specialists. 
The need for such specialization has been recognized not only among "curric- 
ulum workers," but also among vocational administrators, supervisors, depart- 
ment chairpersons, deans, instructors, and teachers. These professionals are 
very often called upon to provide vocational education curriculum expertise. 

Although a sizable body of literature exists in the general field of 
vocational education curriculum development, there have been ^ew attempts 
to compile and synthesize this information for ready and flexi.^le use by 
the professional teacher educator or the inservico administrato) , The VECS 
materials represent one approach toward filling this gap. The materials are 
specifically designed to train the potential curriculum specialist according 
to identified competencies in the conceptualization, design, implementation, 
management, and evaluation of vocational -technical education curricula. 

The information which appears in this guide is by no means exhaustive, 
nor is it meant to be prescriptive. The work presented here, hopefully, 
will help the user apply the VECS materials to train vocational education 
curriculum specialists. More specifically, this installation guide will 
help the user to 

f understand the background of the VECS materials; 

« determine the compatibility of the VECS materials to existing 
program goals; 

0 decide when and how to use the VECS materials; and 

• evaluate the effectiveness of the VECS materials. 

Dr. Beverly J. Parks 
Associate Project Director 
and presently Associate 
Research Scientist 
American Institutes for Research 
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OVERVIEW 



The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist (VECS) project, conducted 
within the Developmental Systems Group of the American Institutes for 
Research, was sponsored by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
of the U. S. Office of. Education under Part I - Curriculum Development in 
Vocational and Technical Education., Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

The purpose of this project was to design and develop a university 
advanced-level program to train vocational education curriculun specialists. 
VECS products are a comprehensive, competency-based curriculum plan, instruc- 
tional materials, and an installation guide. The installation guide was 
developed to assist potential university and other users in implementing the 
VECS curriculum as part of new or ongoing vocational education programs. 
The guide is designed primarily for the instructor's and administrator's uci 
in learning :;.o^e about the VECS materials and their potential application in 
different educational settings. A brief history of development of the VECS 
materials has been provided along with an explanation of their purpose, 
organization, and major features. Appendix A briefly describes the content 
of each module, followed by the goals and objectives upon which the module 
is based. 

The competency-based VECS curriculum consists of learning units or 
modules. Six introductory modules were developed to bring students with 
minimal preparation in vocational education to readiness for training in a 
core program. Fifteen core modules constitute specialization units in 
curriculum and program design, development, implementation, management, and 
evaluation. An additional module containing two seminars and a field experi- 
ence unit provides opportunities for advanced professional application of the 
core competencies. 

Goals and objectives are developed for each module, and the lesson plan, 
learning activities, self-study exercises, references, and assessments are 
coordinated with the objectives within each module. The curriculum materials 



are adaptable lo variable credit award and to different entry-levc-i student 
skills. A module test option is provided to enable more advanced students 
to obcain credit by examination. 



The VECS curriculum plan and materials were developed on the basis of a 
revision sequence including the original proposed curriculum outline; consul- 
tants; reviews by a National Advisory Panel; external panel review; a workshop 
by practicing administrators, teachers, and curriculum personnel; and a third- 
party field test conducted by the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development. 



Critical characteristics affecting the adoption and use of a VECS curric- 
ulum were identified early in the project through a survey of twenty-two institu 
tions in the forefront of vocational education, A very brief condensation of 
this survey indicated the following: 

• The majority of institutions surveyed felt a smaller unit, modularized 
approach was the best implementation format since it allows decisions 
for use between an instructor and a department chairman, A decision to 
implement at the course or program level is far more time consuming 
since these involve typically a hierarchy of comittee approvals. An 
institution wishing to install a curriculum emphasis in an existing 
program would find the VECS mat*?rials among the easiest to install due 
to the curriculum competency base and its built-in evaluation of sii'- 
dent outcomes. 

• Using the most willing faculty member to initiate the use of a module 
or a series of modules was determined by most administrators to facili- 
tate installation. Conducting a needs assessment among faculty and 
students for needed competencies, classes, and programs was also seen 
as an effective approach for installing new or supplementary programs 
and material s. 

• Interest in and the need for curriculum competencies has long been 
recognized ocational education personnel in teacher education and 
administrf: or programs across occupational program areas. 

• Mater- als reqi ring a minimal amount of inservice training were per- 
ce"!7e as mos: desirable, which emphasizes the need for the installa- 

tic i guide. 

• The nip^t^; lity of the VECS curriculum could be determined by an 
analy , jI its goals and objectives and the scope and function of 
existing courses in which it would be used. Ir.sti tutions want to 
avoid duplication; they desire programs that further institutional 
or departmental roles and objectives. The modules would have to 
relate to mission and goal statements. 
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• The VECS program must satisfy credential ing or experience requirements 
for curriculum specialists in vocational education. While there are 
no established credential ing requirements now, many states require 
more than five years* experience for directors and supervisors. 

Dissemination, implementation, and utilization of the VECS program were 
key objectives of the project. Newsletters, brochures, and professional presen- 
tations were designed to bring awareness of the VECS curriculum to potential 
users. The installation guide is the major implementation vehicle for describing 
the VECS program, for providing an overview of roles and settings in which a 
vocational education curriculum specialist might operate, and for identifying 
institutional features that affect vocational education. 

This guide for the installation of the VECS curriculum materials is not a 
prescriptive set of rules to be followed by administrators and instructors. It 
is designed instead to provide a brief background of the basis for-the curriculum 
and its elements so that the potential user can decide how existing program needs 
can be met by installing the VECS curriculum. 

Every training program at all levels has unique missions and goals. The 
VECS curriculum was designed to be adoptable and compatible within a variety of 
institutional and instructional, settings; to be adaptable to the training of stu- 
dents with differing entry-level skills; to be conformable with a variety of 
iri'otructional methods; and to be usefully adopted in whole or in part within 
existing programs. 

Installation of a new curriculum or its cc:.:ponents involves both administra- 
tive and instructional considerations. Consequently the organization of the 
guide that follows will first describe the VECS curriculum, then address those 
factors of importance to administrators and instructors when considering its 
impl ementation . 
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THE VECS CURRICULUM 



Development Cycle . The VECS curricul urn was designed and created 
through a formative development-evaluation cycle of activities that included- 

• Expert consul tants. 

• University staff reviews, 

• Surveys of institutions leading in the field of vocational education 
and of vocational administrators and curriculum professionals. 

• Reviews by an AIR Curriculum Panel, 

• Reviews by a National Advisory Panel representing government, voca- 
tional education, labor, industry, curriculum, and professional organiza- 
tions, 

t Pilot testing by AIR throughout the development of the VECS curriculum. 

• Third-party field evaluation by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. Field test sites for the third-party evalua- 
tion included the following universities: 

California State University, Long Beach 
California State University, Sacramento 
Iowa State University 
San Jose State University 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Northern Colorado 

As the competency base and the curriculum plan were defined, the content 
structure of the VECS curriculum was shaped, and the organization and format for 
the instructional modules were designed through evaluation by consultants and 
panels, through pilot testing, and through the external third-party field test. 

Final revisions of the modules were based on the findings of the external 
third-party field test. A brief discussion of the field test findings and 
corresponding revision activities and other AIR responses to the field test 
findings are provided in the following paragraphs. 

The most frequent student criticism of the VECS field test materials was 
that the format (Instructor's Guide, Student's Guide, and Selected Readings) 
was difficult to use and follow and that a clear outline and synthesis of a 
wide range of materials did not prevail. 

In response to this finding, AIR revision staff collapsed the separate 
guides into a single study guide emphasizing use of a content outline to pro- 
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vide adequ'jle covorrj^je of the subject niaLLer. The content outline in each 
module represents a inininial but substantive synthesis of available inCorma- 
tion on a specific aspect of vocational edu^-Mon curriculum. Many additional 
references, resources, and activities are ' st -d (or student and instructor 
use beyond that provided in the content out A complete description o( 

the module format is given on pacje 6 under ' urcs of the Modules" later 
in this section. 

In several field l^i^A situations, students v/ere highly critic<jl o( the 
way the modules were introduced and used. idents felt tfiey Wf?re "add oris" 
to an already full schedule and that instructor support was Icickiruj in tr-riiis 
of an orientation to thp materials and integration o( the niaterials into 
existin(j course work. , signifi(.ant (iriding points out the necessity (or 

instructor understanding of and "know how" in using the VI ifuiterials. I his 
installation guide is designed t(; assist the irr.truf:tor in these eridc. vors . 
The instructor must l)f?come familiar with all parts of the VICS modul(!S in 
order to use them to his/fier adv.intdge. I^r.ictical application o( th<' sulj.ject 
matter contdined in the VI CS iiioflules is l)f;st .icfiir'V(?d through thf iristr u(.tor ' s 
1eadershi[) and interrv.t in \\\'J\ur own students. Iwo sections in this inst<il- 
lation guide are spe(. i ( i ca 1 1 y direct<?d to h^'lping instr uctor s iiiipleir^'nt l fi^- 
VLCS matfirials-- lIlMkUlJOk CfJNSI Ul imi ION', .irid ll'ic/Jii!'iiV:nd.a lorr. t(j 
Ins truj.tor . 

lh(* field tf'S^ f .itlirifjs further i rid l.cd th.it tfi<* VM/. iii.i ti-r- l<i 1 s w^'r*-: 

t rof.ogri i/(;d as v.ilU'ible r'esources l)y tlie majtjrity of instr lirl.or s ; 

t rr.'Ceived most fav(jr'al)ly ljy odv-tricr-d ssudcrits Ix'Ujw the Ph.lJ. level; 

t r<ited mor'e [josltively |jy students wtien Instructors provided iripul , 
usf/d gr'oup ac.tivities iirul dis(.ussion tiuestloris, or' used the inodule'. 
lo hel)) students .nJiieve .ilrrMdy e/isting course ge.ils. 

Ihere is one (Iri.il point th-it shoulfl not be (jver Wjoked In I he revlsinn 
pr()(j'SS. Iliis is tlie tr-emeridous <idv.irit.ige tfie M\( VIC. pro.)e(J, h.is h.id in 
devfHo|)ing the iiMterMnls ttie Sniiie time th.it the Master of Arts in Vo(,.i 
tlorial ldu(.ation (MAVI ) e/terri.Jl defjr'e(' pKirjramol I he fJi.irK.e I 1 ur' * s fjl(|(e 
i)\ tfie C.il iforrii<i Consfjr t i uiii oi •,t<ite Un I vers 1 1, y and (,ollerji-, w.is be(j)niiirig 
its op('r.it ion. Ilie new f^AVI progr.uii needed i nstr uc t l(jn.i 1 m.iteri.ils wfii'li 
AIK Wris able trj prrjvide In return for pilot ti'sting site*, .uid rent inuous 
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KM.'dback rfMjrHding the VTCS (materials. This cooperative situation proved 
to bo a rTiO':>t positive r^' r^ribution to the VECS project during the formative 
devel oprnont of the niatorialG. 

Thio development cycle resulted in a set of instructional materials 
including six introductory modules for students with minimal vocational 
ediic.it itni preparation in the foundationb of vocatur,al curriculum, and 
f ifte(Mi core modules emphasizing more specific aspects of vocational 
education curriculum, and an advanced module organized as seminars and prac- 
ticum field experiences. Titles for all modules ar^ siiown in Figure 1, 

Topics and Se^[^uf Mice. Each module of the VECS curriculum deals with one or 
two aspects of vocational curriculum conceptualization, development, implementa- 
tion, ffkinagement , anrl ^waluation. The sequence for using the modules is not 
necessarily directed by the module nuc'er, but rather by the desired topic or 
goals and objectives. \ur example. Introductory Modules 3, 4, and 5 emphasize 
tfie impact of legislation and organizational structure on vocational curriculum 
development, while Introductory Modules 1,2, and 6 are more concerned with 
basic pedagogical concepts related to the practical development of curriculum 
arid curriculum management. Among the Core Modules, i>jme emphasize instructional 
tfic'ory as it relates to curriculum, while others emphasize the actual development 
or ev.iluatiori of curriculum. 

Tfie bc»st way to select the sequencing of modules is to first determine 
overall pror)ram goals and objectives, and th(ni evaluate VECS compatibility with 
tfiese goals. Ttie goals and objectives and a brief description for each of the 
Vies moduhfs are provid(?d In Appendix A. 

Ieatur(»s of the Modules. Ttie modules are contained 1n individual study 
(jiildes. Ihe study guide has five major sections; each Is described as follows: 

• Orgrtnt/atlon and Administration 

itiis section tolls how the study guide Is organized; what reference 
m^jterlals will be needed by students as well as a suggested bibliography 
of materials ttiat will be helpful to the student; the purpose of the 
particular module and why ^'f Is relevant to a vocational curriculum 
worker; and what sp<M:ific competencies the module emphasizes in terms of 
* student outcomes. 

II 
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Figure 1 



VECS TITLES 
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INTRODUCTORY MODULES 



1 The Scope of Vocational P!ducation 

2 Holes of Vocational Kducators in Curriculum Management 

3 Current Frends in Vocational Education 

4 Organization of Vocational Education 

5 i.egislativc Mandates for Vocational Education 

6 The Preparation of Vocational Educators 



r 



CORE MODULES 



1 Important Aspects of the Learner 

2 Learning Processes and Outcomes 

3 Applying Knowledge of Learning Processes and Outcomes to Instruction 

4 Assessing Manpower Needs and Supply in Vocal. onal Education 

5 Laying the Groundwork for Vocational Education Curriculum Design 

6 Selecting Instructional Strategies for Vocational Education 

7 Derivation and Specification of Instructional Objectives 

8 Development of Instructional Materials 

9 Testing Instructional Objectives 

10 Fiscal Management of Vocational Education Programs 

1 1 Introducing and Maintaining Innovation 

12 Managing Vocational Education Programs 

13 Basic Concepts in Educational Evaluation 

14 Clencral Methods and Techniques of Educational Evaluation 

15 Procedures for Conducting Evaluations of Vocational Education 
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• Content and Study Activities 

This section provides a synthesis and analysis of concepts and informa- 
tion related to the goals and objectives of the module. This section 
provides the basic content of the module in outline form. The content 
outline provides the student with sufficient information to complete 
an of the learning activities in the study guide, enabling the student 
to achieve the required competencies of a particular module. 

This section also contains learning activities which are related to 
each goal area of the module. 

f Group and Classroom Activities 

This section includes all suggested activities for the classroom or 
for small groups outside the classroom. These activities are keyed 
to the content outline in order to indicate the most appropriate time 
for participation. They could, however, be used at the discretion of 
the instructor any time during the module. 

The second part of thi: section consists of discussion questions with 
suggested responses. Ar with the classroom activities, the discussion 
questions are keyed to related material in the content outline. The 
instructor may wish to use them to stimulate student summarization 
and synthesis of t\ie module or a particular section of the module. 

• Student Self-Check 

Part four of the study c^ide provides questions the student may use to 
check his knowledge and understanding of the module. The instructor 
may wish to assign the self-check or selected items on the self-check as 
an assessment instrument. The queL':ions are directly derived from the 
goals and objectives of the module. 

• Appendices 

Appendix A, in the last part of the study guide, includes the suggested 
responses to all student learning activities. Students may use the 
responses to check or compare their own answers. Appendix B contains 
the suggested responses to the Student Self-Check, 



Figure 2 on the following page illustrates the major components of the 
study guide. 
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Figure 2 
STUDY GUIDE COMPONENTS 



SiXDY GUIDE 



( r iChing/Learning Module) 



Part I: Module Organization and Administration 

• Guidelines for use of the module 

• Overview and rationale 

• Educational goals ano performance objectives 

• Recommended learning .nterials 

Part II: Content and Study Activities (organized for each goal) 

• Introduction 

• Content outl ine 

• Student learning activities 

Part III: Group and Classroom Activities (organized for each goal) 

• Activities 

• Discussion questions 

Part IV: Student Self-Check 

• Knowledge assessment 

• Performance assessment 

Part V: Appendices 

• Responses to student learning activities 

• Responses to student self-check 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 



The "development cycle" of the VECS materials described in the pre- 
vious section not only resulted in a set of instructional materials, but 
also in a comprehensive program plan creating a number of advantages which 
administrators may wish to consider as they view the VECS materials. 

• VECS provides a total system for a vocational education program. Tlie 
curriculum consists of general concepts, objectives, scope and sequence, 
instructional materials, the installation guide, and support materials 
based on identified and documented competencies in vocational educat-^on 
curriculum. 

• Stated goals and objectives allow for easy analysis of the curriculum 
in relation to its compatibility with departmental and institutional 
missions, goals, and objectives. 

• The VECS materials can be used in a variety of settings allowing for 
instructor creativity and flexibility. 

t The VECS modules can be used as inservice topics and activities for 
professional growth and development. 

• The curriculum is designed for the master's level vocational education 
student and is also appropriate for advanced undergraduate students in 
vocational teacher education. 

• The curriculum has a built-in evaluation system which can be translated 
into an accountability plan. 



The remainder of this section provides the administrator with additional 
items to consider before and after making a decision to adopt or adapt the 
VECS materials. These important considerations are presented within the frame- 
work of a suggested Implementation process including 1) an analysis of current 
program needs and VECS characteristics; 2) development of a compatibility 
checklist; 3) utilization of key staff members; 4) initial program planning; 
and finally 5) actual installation of the program. 



Needs . The questions listed below can be used effectively by 
administrators wishing to analyze their program needs in relation to the VECS 
curriculum. 

1) What are the perceived priority rankings of vocational education goals 
and objectives b/ representative staff, advisory groups, and students? 

2) What are the perceived current and desired levels of performance and 
achievement of the vocational education goals expressed by professional 
staff? 

18 
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3) What are the perceived current and desired levels of performance and 
achievement of vocational education goals expressed by representative 
advisory groups? 

4) What are the perceived current and desired levels of performance and 
achievement of vocational education goals expressed by students? 

5) What discrepancies exist between perceived and desired performance 
and achievement? These determine program needs. 

6) Are the needs of the existing program translated into objectives and 
curricul um? 

7) How do the educational goals and performance objectives of the VECS 
curriculum relate to specific program needs? 

8) How do the resources, content, activities, and assessment plan of 
the VECS curriculum relate to identified needs for curriculum? 

Compatibil ity . Once the administrator views VECS as a vehicle to improve 
the programs for which he is responsible, he or she should list its perceived 
advantages and disadvantages. In other words, the compatibility of the VECS 
curriculum should be estimated. Compatibility checks are made with respect 
to the institutional mission, departmental objectives, acceptance by the adminis- 
trative and instructional staff, as well as students, and its adaptability to ^ 
other programs. 

Key Support . Key support staff for installing the VECS materials then 
need to be identified. These may be administrators or instructors both within 
or outside of the department who are the "gatekeepers," who are the opinion 
leaders in the organization, and who will be influential in securing the 
endorsement of others. 

Initial Planning . Initial planning is now ready to begin. This will involve 
the consideration of general matters to be reviewed by the administrator and 
key support staff. 

• Methods to contact and organize planning sessions with key support staff. 

• Methods to distribute VECS information to key support staff. 

• Review of the VECS curriculum by the planning group. 

• Examination of needs and VECS compatibility with existing programs; 
consideration of institutional organization and structures. 

• Determine possible options for use. M 

• Exfjmine existing instructional material and coursework approval " 
mechanisms. 
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• Consider institutional and staffing factors related to student enroll- 
ments, administrative and staff needs, library and space facilities 
materials availability, and costs. 

• Examine needs for inservice training. 

• Determine plans for disseminating information about the VECS curriculum 
to administrators, staff, and students. 

While these are general factors to be discussed, it is important to stress 
that each institution will have specific problems to solve. Based upon the 
overall conclusions arrived at, the decisions to be made at this point are to 
proceed or not with the detailed planning of an installation strategy. 



Installation . At this stage, the decision has been made to install 
the VECS curriculum. Each of the factors considered during the initial planning 
needs to be expanded and elaborated upon. Administrative leadership is called 
upon to guide the implementation that is unique to each institution. Major 
activities are: 

• Justify the Implementation . Recognizing that change is difficult and 
often resisted, the administrator must defend his or her decision to 
introduce a new curriculum. Materials may need to be prepared, 
faculty meetings scheduled, committee agenda items developed. 

• Determine Options for Infusing VECS . The VECS curriculum has been 
introduced in a variety of institutional programs, including its 
implementation at the module level in single courses, at the course 
level in departments, at the program level, and at the degree level. 
Each institution will need to determine options for introducing VECS 
at the minicourse, course, departiTiOnt, division, or college level. 
Each of these options typically involve group decision making, and 

as the level of infusion rises, decision time for approval lengthens. 
Real decision time for approval must be estimated. 

• Develop Modes of Implementation . Activities in this area will specify 
credit hours to be awarded for the various VECS units; schedules; 
whether the VECS materials are to be added to existing programs, to be 
substituted for present curricula, or. to be introduced as a new program. 
Each of these modes may or may not require interdepartmental agreements 
with respect to staffing patterns. These decisions in turn may or 

may not require inservice training. 

• Develop Methods for Obtaining Faculty Support . Ihe VECS materials will 
need faculty rt lew and endorsement. The key support staff identified 
earlier can be valuable in assisting the administrator who must lead 
this effort. The most difficult matter to face is that of providing 
incentives for effective use of the VECS curriculum. Novelty wears 
thin, so continued attention to the question of faculty support needs 
to be given until the VECS curriculum is established. 

• Plan a Campaign of Student Awareness . Sufficient lead time must be 
given to make students familiar with the new materials. At most 
institutions a catalog describes the content offered in all courses. 
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Prior to that, however, it is certainly desirable to provide students 
with VECS information and perhaps engage them in this awareness cam- 
paign. Brochures, student newspapers, and VECS descriptive materials 
are useful and effective. For both faculty and student dissemination, 
the section in this guide under Advantages of VECS may be useful. 

Estimate Enrollments . As every administrator knows, departmental produc- 
tivity is meail'-^ed, among other variables, by student clock hours. A 
new course offering must be defensible in terms of student enrollments. 
In estimating student enrollments, methods for "recruiting" students 
may need to be considered; student demand would then be a function of 
the effectiveness of the dissemination campaign discussed above. Enroll- 
ments will also vary as a function of the VECS curriculum's articulation 
with other courses and programs, and student entry-level skills. Since 
VECS is a competency-based system to train curriculum specialists, stu- 
dent demand should be matched with the real-world needs for these skills. 
This will include articulation with the state educational agency, with 
district vocational educators, with business and industry, with other 
agency training directors, and perhaps with other universities. 

Monit oring the Implementation . An evaluation plan is essential for 
judging the effectiveness and acceptability of the VECS impl ementacion. 
There is no single implementation plan that is applicable everywhere. 
Consequently, each institution must develop criteria to measure outcomes 
for each of the activities discussed above. Evaluation can be carried 
out at the administrative level, at the instructional level, and at the 
student level. Evaluation can rely on professional judgments, student 
and faculty attitude measures, learning outcome assessments, or whatever 
other methods that provide information relating to the adaptation of 
the VECS curriculum to the needs of the local institution. 
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INSTRUCTOR CONSIDERATIONS 

The extensive pilot testing and the third-party field testing of the 
VECS nidterials ultimately pointed out a number of advantages clearly associ- 
ated with the use of the VECS materials which instructors may wish to consid- 
er as they view the VECS materials for their own uses. 

• The VECS curriculum has synthesized a significant amount of material and 
information into a concise content outline with associated individual 
and group activities. 

t The materials allow for maximum instructor options by providing for 
both classroom involvement and independent study. The instructor has 
complete control over the degree and type of involvement for self and 
student . 

• The materials have the capacity to provide immediate feedback to students. 

• VECS can be adopted as a total program or as interrelated pieces of 
an existing program. 

• The resource materials used to develop VECS provide a comprehensive 
reference guide for vocational education curriculum conception, devel- 
opment, management, installation, and evaluation. 

• The VECS approach allows for individual rates of leaf'ning, interests, 
and levels of achievement. 

• The students know what they are expected to acnieve and what is 
required from them. 

• The VECS resources eliminate the necessity of purchasing many costly 
texts. 

• Each module provides ideas, suggestions, and resources for many dif- 
ferent activities. 

0 Students emerge with specific competencies in vocational education 
curriculum design, management, and evaluation. 

The remainder of this section describes 1) the different instructional 
strategies and settings compatible with the VECS materials, and 2) specific 
recommendations to the instructor regarding program planning and student 
recruitment. 

Instructional Strategies . Alternative suggestions for teaching with the 
VECS materials include how to use the VECS materials in a relatively tradi- 
t'ional classroom setting, in a seminar or small -group situation, in a team 
teaching approach, in an independent study situation, and as supplementary 
content and activities for an already established program. 
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1) Independent Study. Tne VECS materials were designed to be sufficiently 
self-contained for use in advanced programs that utilize individualized instruc- | 
tion. The VECS materials contain the following elements which generally 
characterize individualized instruction: 

• The objectives of the lesson are clearly stated so that the student 

knows what he or she is to learn. 
0 The student is an active learner rather than a passive receiver. 
0 The instructor is a learning manager and consultant for the student 

rather than a dispenser of knowledge. 
0 The students have an opportunity to test their knowledge or skills and 

receive an immediate confirmation or correction. 
0 The emphasis is placed upon self-evaluation for the individual student 

rather than competition with other students. 
0 The student manages his learning process. He has a choice of activities, 

learning materials, and schedules his own rate of learning. 

ihc VECS modules contain the essential elements of individualized 
lear. .i materials including: 

0 Titles and other identification/description material so that main 
parts and subparts, activities, study, and test materials are distin- 
guishable. 

0 Pre-test. The purpose of the "Student Self-Check" is to allow the stu- 
dent to test his knowledge of the subject at any time he wishes to do 
so. If the "student self-check" is formally administered by the 
instructor, most individualized instruction packages allow the student 
to skip the lesson (module) if he or she achieves 80 to 100 percent 
criterion. This is an instructor's option with the VECS materials. 

0 Introduction or overview. The purpose of the "overview and rationale" 
is to tie each module to the others and to give reasons why the student 
needs to learn the material. 

0 Objectives. These are educational goals and objectives which indicate 
exactly what the student is to learn. 

0 Activities. The student learning activities are the instructional 

portion of the module when used in individualized instruction. The stu- 
dent is given a reading assignment or reading material, sometimes a 
brief research or other individual project, supplied with additional 
information for study resources and asked to complete a series of 
exercises which have answers immediately available so that the students 
can evaluate themselves on how much or how well they are learning. 

0 Post-test. The student self-check may be used as a post-test or the 
instructor may wish to select only parts of the check to use as a 
final evaluation. It may also be presented orally so that students _ 
respond directly to the instructor, to a small group, or to the entire 
class The test may be sufficiently modified by the instructor as an 
essay examination where the student may respond more subjectively. 
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2) Team Approach. The VECS modules are well suited to a team teaching 
approach in both the general and strict sense of the term. Minimum team teaching 
might be described as two or more instructors dividing the content of the material 
to be taught to the class, each instructor working autonomously with the same stu- 
dent body, each selecting individual teaching methods, texts, and evaluation 
devices. 

In this type oi t:eam setting, instructors would select their specific 
VECS modules and use ^ i-mh according to their own teaching styles. 

Maximum team teaching might be described as two or more instructors 
providing completely complementary instructional materials and approaches, 
capitalizing on their own specialties with unified and coordinated presentations 
and evaluations. One team approach using the VECS materials is illustrated 
in Figure 3 and includes three different levels of involvement in the total team 
program: 1) the institutional or departmental policy, decision-making committee; 
2) instructional coordination and improvement committee; 3) instructional teams. 

3) Seminar Approach. The VECS modules can be used effectively with small 
groups of students engaged in research or study of curriculum problems and 
issues under the general direction of one or more discussion leaders. 

The group activities, discussion questions, student learning activities, 
and reference material contained in each module lend themselves very easily 
to this approach. 

Because the modules contain well-defined objectives, directions, 
sufficient resource material, and abundant information for additional resources, 
the instructor may wish to appoint a student responsible for the teaching and 
discussion of the content or highlights of a single module. In this manner 
many different modules might be covered in one seminar. 

4) Large Group Traditional Classroom Approach. When large groups of students 
or budgetary constraints place restrictions on the availability of materials and 
instructional approaches or in situations where the "lecture method" is preferred, 
the VECS modules may be used as an instructor content outline for lectures and 
subsequent student activities. The instructor may provide all necessary infor- 
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Figure 3 
VECS TEAM APPROACH 
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mation and experiences to students without supplying students with copies c 
the modules. In this fashion, the instructor would base the Uct'.ires on the 
content outline and make student assignments based on the student learning 
activities or the classroom activities. Final examination might be based on 
the student self-check. Suggestions for additional student credit or individual 
proje-;' are supplied in the module wrap-up activities. 

5) Contract Approach. The contract approach to instruv^uional managenient 
is a method of teaching the individual student within a large or small group by 
allowing for individual levels of attainment, interest and taste, and individual 
rates of learning. It may be used in conjunction with any of the previously 
mentioned approaches. The contract approach generally contains the following 

el ements : 

• The contract specifies student objectives, student activities including 
utilization of reference materials, and methods of student evaluation. 

• The contract is cooperatively developed between instructor and student 
with minimum requirement loads clearly specified by the instructor 
prior to its development. 

t Broad time frames are usually desirable with check points along tne 
way. 

• Roth student and instructor should have copies of the contract. 

• Instructor may develop several different contracts which students 
may select and make some individual changes. 

Figure 4 provides an example of contract learning. 

6) Supplementary Approach. An established vocational education program 
that plans to emphasize skills in curriculum conceptualization, development, im- 
plementation, management, and evaluation will find an abundant resource in the 
VECS materials. To a large extent, the real value of using the VECS materials as 
a core curriculum or as supplementary materials to an existing core is the syn- 
thesis of many resources that the content outline brings to the above mentioned 
areas and extensive bibliography contained or) each topic. This is a facilitating 
resource to both student and staff. 
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Figure ^ 
EXAMPLE OF CONTRACT LEARNING 



CONTRACT: VE 510 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOPED BY J. Jones (student) and R. Poff (instructor) 



September 1 , 1976 



Objectives 



Activities 



1 . 



Conduct a preliminary investigation 
for the development of a new voca- 
tional education curriculum 



1. Complete a preliminary investi- 
gation in my school based on 
Outline and activities in 
Module 5 



Complete a program proposal 



2. Write an^ present a program pro- 



posal using the .Procedures and 



model provideJ in Module 5 



Understand and implement a planning 
process for vocational education 
curriculum development. 



3. Complete all learning activities 
and student self-check in 
Module 5. Attend all class 
sessions 



Completion Dates 
Activity 1 - May 3, 1975 
Activity 2 - May 20, 1:^76 
Activity 3 - May 20, 1976 

Evaluation Method 

1. Quality of preliminary investigation (rated by instructor) 

2. Quality of program proposal (rated by instructor, advisory committee, and 
class committee) 

3. Completion of student self-check and all learning activities in Module 5 to 
instructor's satisfaction 
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Recommendations to the Instructor, 



1) Planning Steps. Me VECS modules are easy and flexible to use if the 
instructor: 

• Reads the materials prior to use. 

• Is ramiliar with the essential features of the modules and their 
purpose in the instructional process; briefly, these include: 

Table of Contents 
Guidel ines 

Overview and Rationale 

Educational Goals and Performance Objectives 

Recommended and Suggested Resources 

Content Outline 

Student Learning Activities 

Group and Classroom Activities 

Discussion Questions 

Student Self-Check 

Answers 

• Determines the sequence and teaching methodology for the modules, 

• Develops a plan prior to the use of each module which states 1) the 
activities that need to be completed; 2) the procedure for completing 
the activity; 3) a specified date for completion of the activity; and 
4) the person responsible for completing the activity. See Figure 5 
for an illustrated example of this plan. 

2) Recruiting Students. Instructors who are interested in recruiting stu- 
dents for classes utilizing the VECS materials will find the following guide- 

1 ines hel pful : 

• The introductory modules are particularly appropriate for advanced 
undergraduate students in the vocational ^teacher/counselor 
preparation program. 

• The introductory modules are also appropriate for graduate-level 
students of the Master's level who have had minimal vocational 
education experiences. 

§ The core modules are appropriate for graduate students at the 

Master's level who are specializing in vocational education curric- 
ulum, instruction, or administration. 

• A student recruitr-nt plan should be carefully developed and should 
include: 

- Distribution nformation and materials to potential students. 

- A pl?n for allowing credit by examination. 

- A plan for allowing independent study. 

- Development of follow-up materials for interested students. 
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Figure 5 

PLAN FOR MODULE UTILIZATION ( 
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EVALUATION OF THE VECS 



This evaluation plan will provide potential users of the VECS program 
with a guide to monitor the implementation of the program and to assess its 
effectiveness. It is not a detailed plan, as each institutional setting has 
unique evaluation requirements. The VECS curriculum may be evaluated at 
three levels. 

• Institutional level --by universities and colleges, state departments 
of education, local schools, professional organizations, or other 
adopting institutions. 

• Instructional level - -by instructors. 

• Learning experience level - -by students and instructors. 

The questions introduced at the various levels are illustrative and should 
be added to and refined as necessary. 

Institutional Level Evaluation . Institutional level evaluation applies 
to the training institution or inservice training setting in which VECS has 
been installed. Evaluation at this level is done to assess the characteristics 
of the VECS curriculum to determine whether it meets institutional needs. 
Evaluation questions regarding the VECS should include its adequacy, compati- 
bility, acceptability, and cost effectiveness. 

Users who have implemented the VECS curriculum need to ask the following 
general kinds of questions: 

• Is the institution more effectively training the needed vocational 
education curriculum specialists? 

• Are the VECS goals and objectives sufficiently comprehensive? 

§ Has the VECS curriculum compensated for the needs identified prior 
to its installation? 

• What evidence exists regarding the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the VECS curriculum? 

0 Is the VECS curriculum sufficiently flexible, or must it be modified? 

• Is the program implemented using available resources? 

• Can students with varied vocational backgrouiids effectively use the 
curriculum? 

• What are the relative implementation costs of the program? Do other 
comparable programs exist that may be more cost effective? 

• How is program effectiveness and adaptability viewed by those in- 
volved in the daily management of the program? 
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• Do the program materials assist the user to install, manage, implement, | 
and evaluate the program? 

Sources of information for the institutional level evaluation include 
administrators, department heads, instrjctors, and all others who would be 
involved in the installation, manageme-v, implementation, and local evaluation 
of the VECS. Means of collecting information to answer the questions asked 
may include both formal and informal methods. Typical procedures for collect- 
ing information might include interviews, formal or informal group discussions, 
telephone conversations, and attitude questionnaires. 

Instructional Level Eval uation . Evaluation at this level involves assess- 
ment of the adequacy of the program at the instructional level. Evaluation 
considerations at this level determine how well the program works. Instruc- 
tional evaluation specifically addresses itself to the viability of the VECS 
competency base, organization, consistency, completeness, usability and use- 
fulness, adaptability, and overall effectiveness and instructional impact. 
After initial use of the VECS materials, users need to ask the following 
general kinds of questions: 

• Is the competency base of the curriculum well-defined and clearly deline- 
ated? Does it encompass institutional goals and needs? 

• Is there a sound relationship and a logical progression from the general 
competency base to the goals and objectives of the instructional modules? 

t Are learning activities and objectives logically related? 

t Is there consistency across modules regarding organization, sequencing, 
and levels of difficulty? 

t Do stated goals and objectives represent a comprehensive program in 
terms of the needs of the institution? 

• Are curriculum materials suitable for use as is, or should they be 
modified? 

• Do curriculum materials allow for individual teaching and learning 
styles? 

• Does the curriculum provide for learning in the context in which skills 
will be used? Does it allow for practice and application of skills? 

• What reactions do students have toward the materials? 

• Is the curriculum adaptable to different entry-level skills? 
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Please note that the above questions can be asked in regard to both the 
entire VECS curriculum and individual modules. Pertinent evaluation questions 
which might asked after longer use of the VECS curriculum include: 

• Are students successful in finding employment for which they were 
trained? If not, why not? 

§ If students can find jobs for which they were trained but choose not 
to, what is the basis of their decisions? 

• Does the VECS meet graduates* on-the-job needs? 

t Do employers find the knowledge, attitudes, and skills of the program 
graduates adequate? 

Instructors will provide the primary information for the instructional 
level evaluation. A staff evaluator who assesses new programs may also be 
an information source. Information can be collected using formal and informal 
methods. Structured interviews and observation schedules are appropriate for 
collecting information from teachers. An instructor questionnaire may also be 
administered upon completion of any module or series of modules. 

Learning Experience Level Evaluation . Evaluation at this level relates to 
what students gain as a result of having experienced the VECS program. The pur- 
pose of evaluation at this level is primarily to assess the degree to which stu- 
dents acquire the competencies required of a vocational education curriculum 
specialist. A secondary purpose is to determine the acceptability of the curric- 
ulum by the students. Considerations regarding the program and its materials 
include relevance, effectiveness, ease of use, adaptability to learner's needs, 
and interest level. Questions might include: 

• Is the curriculum relevant for students with varied backgrounds? 

• Is the curriculum relevant to the vocational interests of students? 

• What do students gain in knowledge, skills, and attitudes as a result 
of the program? What do students gain relative to the intended out- 
comes of the program? 

• Is the reading level and degree of complexity of student materials 
appropriate to the audience? 

§ Can students complete modules in designated time frames? 

§ Does the curriculum allow students to determine their own needs and 
influence their own instructional goals? 

• Do learning materials suit student preferences? 
§ What is the interest level of student materials? 
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t Do students think the learning experiences are useful for developing 
real-world skills? 

Primary sources of information for the learning experience level evalua- 
tion are instructors and students who have used the curriculum. If the insti- 
tution has an evaluator on staff who assesses new programs, such an individual 
may also be a source of information. 

Means of collecting information to answer questions may include both 
formal and informal methods. The student self-check may be used to deter- 
mine what students gain in knowledge and skills as a result of the pro- 
gram. Attitude questionnaires or checklists may be used to assess changes due 
to the program. End of module questionnaires for instructors and students can 
be developed to assess actual teaching and learning experiences as well as indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes regarding the materials. Evaluation can include an 
observation schedule to monitor instructional activities. Informal methods of. 
collecting information include unstructured interviews, and discussions with 
students and instructors. 
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APPENDIX A 



MODULE CONTENT, EDUCATIONAL GOALS, AND PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Introductory Modules 

Module 1 : The Scope of Vocational Education 

Module 1 defines vocational education as it was conceived in 1917 and as it 
is currently perceived by educators and defined by legislation. It also explains 
how vocational education relates to genera^ education, career education, comnuni- 
ty colleges, adult education, and special education. Module 1 ends with a sum- 
mary of the growth of vocational education programs, the increasing effectiveness 
of vocational programs, its increasing financial needs, and the support of voca- 
tional education from federal, state, and local sources. 

CiOAL I.I AN'ALYZi: AND INTKRPRET THE MEANING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN TERMS OF I.ECISI.ATION. PROGRAM, AND THE CONTEXT. OR 
ENVIRONMENT. IN WHICH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS FOUND, 

Objectives 1,11 Define vocational education as it was conceived in 1917. 

1 T 2 Define vocational education as it is currently perceived, 

1.13 Define vt)cational education according to current legislation, 

IT4 Explain how vocational education relates to general education, 

1.15 Explain ht)w vocational education relates to careeV education. 

1T6 Explain how vocational education relates to education in the community college, 

1 T7 Explain how vocational education relates to adult education. 

1 .18 Explain how vocational education relates to special education. 

GOAL 1,2 SYNTHESIZE AND PRESENT THE PURPOSES AND FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Objectives 1,21 Describe the major philosophic concepts of vocational education, 

1.22 Describe the major economic concepts of vocational education, 

1 .23 Describe the major sociological concepts of vocational education. 

1.24 List the three basic objectives of vocational education, 

1 .25 Define the basic objectives of vocational education by providing examples and 
descriptions of each, 

1 .26 Explain the major contributions of vocational education to American society. 

1 .27 Provide a written rationale of the need for vocational education in the future. 

GOAL 1.3 PRESENT SUMMARY DATA ON THE GROWTH, OUTREACH, AND EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objectives 1.31 Compare past and present data regarding the numbers and kinds of people served 
by vocational education. 

1.32 List characteristics of the people served by vocational education. 

1.33 Describe vocational education enrollment at the various educational levels. 

1.34 '^ •jcribc vocational education enrollment in the occupational areas served. 

ribr the financial support for vocational education from an historical viewpoint, 
.nparc financial support for vocational education among federal, state, and local 
sources. 

I.j7 Compare financial support of vocational education among the various educational 
levels. 
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Module 2: Roles of Vocational Educators in Curriculum Management 

Module 2 analyzes six general functions in the management of a vocational 
education curriculum. It also identifies nine different types of personnel 
involved in curriculum management and the degree of involvement of each. The 
module stresses the ways in which curriculum management differs in a community 
college, a comprehensive high school, and an area vocational school. 

GOAL 2.1 ANALYZE AND SUMMARIZE THE GOALS AND FUNCTIONS OF CURRIC- 
ULUM MANAGEMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Objectives 2.11 Define curriculum management. 

2.12 Identify the six general functions of vocational education curriculum management. 

2.13 Identify specific activities for each function of curriculum management. 

2.14 Identify four approaches to curriculum selection and organization for vocational 
education programs. 

GOAL 2.2 EXPLAIN THE INVOLVEMENT OF DIFFERENT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL IN CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT AND PRESENT A RATIONALE 
OF THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS. 

Objectives 2.21 Identify nine different types of personnel involved in curriculum management. 

2.22 Estimate the degree of involvement for each type of personnel in curriculum 
management. 

2.23 Describe the major roles of each type of personnel in curriculum management. 

2.24 Identify the particular contributions a vocational education curriculum specialist 
can make in curriculum management. 

2.25 Describe the advantages and disadvantages of concentrating responsibility for a 
vocational education agency's curriculum management functions under one curric- 
ulum specialist. 

2.26 Identify three ways in which curriculum management differs in a community col- 
lege, a comprehensive high school, and an area vocational school. 

Module 3: Current Trends in Vocational Education 

Module 3 describes how changes in the world of work affect vocational 
education and the accuracy of manpower forecasting. It also describes current 
knowledge about future employment opportunities and probable changes in the make- 
up of the work force. This module also discusses how cooperative work education, 
work experience education, work-study programs, and simulation programs can 
supplement classroom instruction. The module ends with a discussion of the 
special problems of vocational education in meeting the needs of disadvantaged 
students. 
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GOAL 3.1 ANALYZE AND SUMMARIZE HOW CHANGES IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

AFFECT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; EXPLAIN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MANPOWER FORECASTING, AND THE DIFFI- 
CULTIES INVOLVED IN MAKING ACCURATE MANPOWER FORECASTS. 

Objectives 3.11 State the most basic problem preventing vocational education from meeting the 
manpower needs of the nation. 

3.12 Describe how vocational education is generally affected during periods of recog- 
nized manpower shortage and during periods when the most acute manpower 
shortages have been met. 

3.13 Relate the value of manpower forecasting to the vocational education planning 
process. 

3.14 Identify four specific factors that make accurate manpower forecasting a difficult 
task. 

GOAL 3.2 SYNTHESIZE CURRENT KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE FUTURE OF WORK 
IN AMERICA AND PROJECTED CHANGES IN THE WORK FORCE. 

Objectives 3.21 Specify the two major divisions of Anrierica's work force and determine which 
division has the greatest number of workers. 

3.22 Determine specific occupations for which there is and will be decreased demand 
due to technological advances, 

3.23 Determine specific occupations for which there is and will be increased demand. 

3.24 Identify the industry division in which employment has grown the fastest. 

3.25 Establish the trend in number oi white<ollar workers versus blue-collar workers. 

3.26 Determine the major occupational group in which women are employed. 

3.27 Identify the age group for which unemployment is the highest. 

3.28 Determine the difference in unemployment rates for blacks and whites. 

3.29 Determine the educational level of the majority of American workers. 

3.210 Determine the approximate number of women in the work force and the expected 
representation by 1980. 

GOAL 3.3 ASSESS CURRENT CONCEPTS, VALUES, AND OBJECTIVES OF PROVID- 
ING STUDENTS WITH JOB EXPERIENCE TO SUPPLEMENT CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION, NAMELY, COOPERATIVE WORK EDUCATION, WORK EX- 
PERIENCE EDUCATION, WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS, AND SIMULATION. 

Objectives 3.31 Define the following terms: cooperative education, work experience, work-study, 
simulation. 

3.32 List one benefit of cooperative education for each of the following: the school, the 

student, the employer, the community. 
3.3 3 List two specific ways in which the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 

Act of 1963 aided cooperative vocational education programs. 

3.34 State the general conclusion of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education re- 
garding the effectiveness of cooperative education programs. 

3.35 List two specific difficulties, or disadvantages, of cooperative education programs, 

3.36 Describe how simulation might enhance a cooperative vocational program, 

3.37 List the four basic parts of a simulation. 

GOAL 3.4 PRESENT AND ANALYZE THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION IN MEETING THE NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS AND 
QUESTION HOW WELL THESE NEEDS ARE BEING MET. 

Objectives 3.41 Identify the percentage of ^^disadvantaged'* in the American population. 

3.42 Define the term '^disadvantaged" according to the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968. 

3.43 Identify the vocational education legislation that allocated funds specifically for 
the disadvantaged. 

3.44 List three reasons why only a small portion of the disadvantaged are being reached 
by vocational education. 

3.45 Review major policy recommendations of the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education regarding education of the disadvantaged. 

3.46 Explain the general attitude of three different minority groups toward vocational 
education programs. 
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Module 4: Organization of Vocational Education 



Module 4 describes the underlying principles and philosophy of the 
administration of vocational education as well as the organization and funding 
of vocational education at the federal, state, and local levels of government. 
It also describes the purposes and relationships of the various institutional 
organizations that offer vocational programs. The module ends with a description 
of functions and responsibilities of advisory cormiittees on the local, state, and 
national level , 



GOAL 4.1 PRESENT, ANALYZE. AND SYNTHESIZE INFORMATION AND CONCEPTS OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND FUNDING OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AT THE FEDERAL, STATE. AND LOCAL LEVELS AND THE 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION. 



Objectives 4.11 Identify the first federal agency concerned with the administration of vocational 



education. 

4.12 Compare the prestige and organizational status of the first federal agency for the 
administration of vocational education with that of the present federal agency. 

4.13 Determine the number of years the Federal Government has been involved in vo- 
cational education. 

4.14 List the organizations responsible for the administration of Vocational education 
on the federal, state, and local levels. 

4J5 Identify the administrative level legally responsible for vocational education. 

4.16 Describe the highest hierarchal position for a state director of vocational education. 

4.17 Describe how state divisions of vocational education have traditionally been orga- 
nized and how recent federal legislation for vocational education has affected this 
traditional organizational pattern. 

4.18 Describe the requirements of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 regarding the 
composition of a state board for vocational education. 

4.19 Identify the most common method for recruiting members for a state board for 
vocational education. 

4.110 Illustrate the typical organizational pattern for the administration of vocational 
education at the local level 

4.1 1 1 State the purpose of federal funding for vocational education as of 1968. 

4.112 Review the specific occupational categories for which federal funding was first 
provided. 

4.1 1 3 Identify the most recent legislation that marked the turning point for increased 

federal fi'nding of vocational education. 
4.1 14 Determine the ratio of federal-to-state funds required by VEA, Part B, for states 

to be eligible for federal funding. 

4.115 List the three basic requirements a state must meet to obtain federal funding for 
vocational education. 

4.1 16 Describe the purpose of a state plan for vocational education. 

4.1 17 identify three specific planning requirements of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 for local educational agencies applying for federal funds. 

4.1 18 Identify a general principle of financing vocational education that was established 
by early federal legislation. 

4.1 19 List three general principles of vocational education administration established by 
early federal legislation that have persisted throughout the years. 
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(;OAL4,2 EXPLAIN THE PURPOSES AND RELATIONSHIPS OF THE VARIOUS INSTITU- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT CONDUCT PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, THE TYPES OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OFFERED BY THESE 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN THESE PROGRAMS. 

Objectives 4.21 Identify three types of secondary school institutions that provide vocational edu- 



cation programs. 

4.22 Identify three types of postsecondary schori institutions that provide vocational 
education programs. 

4.23 Compare and contrast the general characteristics of secondary vocational students 
with the general characteristics of postsecondary vocational students. 

4.24 Recognize the specific vocational programs for which enrollment is the greatest at 
the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

4.25 Identify the type of educational institution in which vocational education progran 
are most prevalent. 

4.26 Recommend types of secondary and postsecondary institutions most likely to 
offer the greatest variety of vocational education programs, 

4.27 List two reasons why vocational education usually begins in high school, 

4.28 State the three principal curricula offered in the high schools of the United States 
and the three principal curricula offered in the community colleges of the United 
States. 

4.29 Describe the basic arguments for and against the maintenance of separate voca- 
tional high schools. 

4.210 State the difficulties of private vocational schools in recruiting students. 



GOAL 4.3 UNDERSTAND, ANALYZE, AND SUMMARIZE THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
WITHIN THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Objectives 4.31 Describe the legislative requirements, if any, for local, state, and national advisory 



committees. 

4.32 Identify the role that national advisory committees have played in the development 
of recent vocational education legislation. 

4.33 Describe the organizations represented in the membership of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 

4.34 List the three specific duties of a state advisory council, 

4.35 Describe three types of local advisory committees and the general role of each type. 




Module 5: Legislative Mandates for Vocational Education 

Module 5 explains the significance of early and contemporary federal 
legislation for vocational education. The nx)dule also describes the economic, 
political, professional, and social factors that provided the basis for and 
led to the enactment of the major pieces of vocational education legislation 
including the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the Vocational Education act of 1963, 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, and the proposed Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1975-76. 

GOAL 5.1 SUiMMARlZE AND RXPLAIN THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Objectives 5.11 Given a descriptive statement of a significant piece of vocation;?! education legisla- 
tion, identify, with the help of reference material, the legislation to which the state- 
ment refers. 

5.12 State the significance of the three major pieces of vocational education legislation, ' 
namely, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

GOAL 5.2 REVIEW AND SYNTHESIZE THE NATIONAL STUDY PANEL REPORTS THAT 
PROVIDED THE BASIS FOR THE THREE MAJOR PIECES OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION LEGISLATION, NAMELY, THE SMin^-HUGHES ACT OF 1917, THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963, AND 1HE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968. 

Objectives 5.21 Identify the specific national study panel and its report that provided the basis for 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 

5.22 Identify the specific national study panel and its report that provided the basis for 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

5.23 Identify the specific national study panel and its report that provided the basis for 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1568. 

5.24 List the economic, social, educational, and individual needs for vocational educa- 
tion as described by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
(1914), the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education U961-1962), and the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968). 

5.25 Compare and contrast the needs for vocational education as identified by the Com- 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Education (1914), the Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education (1961-1962), and the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (1968). 

GOAL 5.3 ANALYZE THE ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND SOCIAL FAC- 
TORS OF THE TIMES THAT LED TO THE LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT OF THE 
SMITII-MUGIIES ACT OF 1917, THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963, 
THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968, AND THE PROPOSED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1975-76. 

Objectives 5.31 Identify the key economic, political, professional, and social factors that affected 

the rnactmcnt of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
5.32 Idciiiify the key economic, political, professional, and social factors that affected 

the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
5.3 3 Identify the key economic, political, professional, and social factors that affected 

the enactment of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 
5.34 Describe the status and progress of current legislation in regard to the proposed 

Vocational Education Amendments of 1975-76. 
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Module 6: The Preparation of Vocational Educators 

Module 6 begins with a description of four hv, illative acts that supported 
vocational teacher education. It describes the major components of most current 
teacher preparation programs and the activities \Nhich should be included in a 
complete program of vocational teacher education. The r:dule also describes 
typical certification requirements for second ,y vocational teachers, post- 
secondary vocational teachers, and vocational supv.rvisors and administrators. 
The module ends with a description of the major needs for improving the process 
of prep.irir.g and certifying vocational educators, and suggests recent trends that 
should be encouraged and followed on the local and national levels. 

GOAL6J SUMMARIZE /^ND ANALYZE THE BACKGROUND Ol \ f )C; Ai iONAL rKACIIER 
EDUCATION AND THE PRESENT PROGRAMS AND INS 1 KUC riONAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF VOCATJONAL EDUCATION, 

Objectives 6.1 1 Identify four legislative acts that supported vocational teacher education. 

6.12 Define vocational teacher education. 

6.13 Differentiate between preservice and inservice education. 

6.14 Describe the general preparation programs for three different service areas. 

6,1 5 Name the four major components of most current teacher preparation programs, 

6.16 List those activities which should be included in a complete program of vocational 
teacher education, 

6.17 Identify at least four approaches to inservice education. 

6.18 List at least ten principles of vocational instruction. 

GOAL 6.2 ASSESS PRESENT PRACTICES IN THE CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS, 

Objectives 6.21 Define vocational teacher certificaiion, 

6.22 Indicate the source of information that explains certification requirements of any 
given state. 

6.23 Describe typical certification requirements for secondary vocational teachers, post- 
secondary vocational teachers, and vocational supervisors and administrators, 

GOAL 6,3 SYNTHESIZE THE MAJOR NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE PREPARATION 
AND CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS. 

Objectives 6.31 Explain why teachers need a broad liberal education in addition to occupational 
competency . 

6.32 Describe the two organizational approaches for vocational teacher education in an 

institution of higher education. 
6.3 3 Identify two advantages of a unified department of vocational education, 

6.34 Explain two problems associated with the occupational experience requirenien: lor 
-ocational teachers. 

6.35 List two benefits to teachers derived from the occupational experience requircniciu 

6.36 Name five groups of people with special needs that vocational teachers with addi- 
tional training and experiences could conceivably assist, 

GOAL 6,4 PRESENT AND EXPLAIN RECENT TRENDS IN THE PREPARATION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATORS, 

Objectives 6,41 Define competency -based teacher education. 

6.42 Describe the purpose of EPDA. 

6.43 Describe the recent educational emphasis upon education for vocational curriculum 
specialists. 
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Core Modules 

Mod" 1: Important Differences Among Learners 

hodule 1 presents information on the variety of learner characteristics 
I are important in the learning process. It also describes ways of studying 
ifi'iividual differences among learners and discusses how these differences can 
affect vocational education programs. 



(,()AI, 1,1 1M<1 SI \1. A\AIA/i;, AM) SN \ 1 1 II Sl/l'. INIOKAIA 1 U)N (JN IIIK WAYS IN 

WIIICII LI.AKNI KS MAN' HI-. SIMILAK ANIVOK UlM-rUKNC AND liOVV TlIi:SI-: 
Al. ( IIAUACII KIS'llCS AKi: IMPORTANT IN IIIK LKAKNINti 

'KOCI SS. 



()l)jt t livt s 



(;()Ai, J .1 

i )l»ii'i I jv t s 



(,()AI I..? 



()l»j( I tivt's 



II Inilh .lie sever, i rcMsmis vvlu' knowledge' ot iiidividiul dirfcri'iiccs is imporiani in 

v«)i.ji n>M.d (' i iLjiinii |>l.iiininyi, 
, I I)fs<ril»t' iiMii) n\ I he SI Mill. in I ICS ili.ii (..in occur .imoii^ IcariK'rs. 
,13 lilc'iititv ttif <lfvclo|)m(.'iM.il liisks ul varMnis a^c ^jrnups in ilic vocal lonal c^lucanon 

pro^'.r.iiM, 

.14 S|>ci i(y sever. il v\a>s in which individual learners may differ. 

15 I xpiaiii vsh> siiiiilani ICS ami difierences aiiUMi^ learners are likely lo (Kcur. 
, I f) Anal', /e the role ol I he self concept in uniividual adjusiineiu . 
, I 7 hidii .ne hou f^roup iiienihership can nilluence individual eliaracierisnc. 

I H I )('M rihc several niethiuls t)f adjusiineiu used hy develo|iiny nulivniuals. 

P> I xplam sevr-ral l auiions iliai nuisl he used when ideiuifyin^', individual differences. 

JISCKIHI Mil WAYS Oh SIIJ1)YIN(, INIJIVIDUAL I )|I'M:I< TNCI-.S AM()N(; 
,1 AUNI KS. 

.! I S[>n dy ilu' iiiipniMiu c ol s) sti.'MiaU( iiieihods of |;aiherin^; inlorniaiion ahoui 
h-ai iirrs. 

J? Ouiliiie several < aiiiioiis lliai iiiiisl he used when siudyin^^ individuals. 
.> ^ l)«'si nhi- scw'ial loMiial ami inloriiial ineihods oi' ^jailieriii^; iidorniatioii ahoui 
leariiei s. 

.M Sv Mih«".i/e individii.d d.iia lor purjjoscs ol planning', iiistruciion lor an indivi»lual 
le.ii net , 

hleiitil) individual prohleni areas for lutlher sludy. 
.>f) I xaiMim' yotir ov\ n leehn^^s ahout ihe learner IxMii^; studied and ideniify an)' biases 
lliai iiiij'.hl at lei I )'our jud^^inenl . 

>IA1I MOW INDIVIDUAL I )| hh I l< l,N(;i.S (.AN AIM'.CI VDCA'I KJNAI. I.DUCA- 
lON IM<f)(.KA,\r., 

. \ 1 Dest rihe soim- ni the ditlu ull les thai can arise as a result of individual difierences, 
Su^:^',est seveial M r.i 1 1 j'.Hs lor iiicoi poraim^', individual difleremes within Vinatiojial 
eihir.itiiHi |n'o)',iaiiis. 

\ AiiaK /e these MraKy.jes in terms of potential effect oii voeaUoiial cduuiiioii proj'.rams. 
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^ Module 2: Learning Processes and Outcomes 



Module 2 breaks down the learning process into individual acts of learning. 
It identifies behavior patterns that are evidence of verbal learning, motor 
learning, cognitive learning, as well as attitudinal changes. The module ends 
with a discussion of why each type of learning is critical to vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

GOAL 2.1 UNnKKSTANI) liOW KNOVVI.I.IXiF. OV I.KAKNINC; CONCEPTS CAN BK APIM.Ii:!) 
IN nil- PI.ANNINC; OF VOCATIONAL INSTKUCIION. 

Objectives 2.11 Ocvclop a rationale for the understanding of learning principles by the vocational 
eurriculuni specialist. 

2.12 Define "learning'' and explain why learning is the primary goal of instruction. 

2.13 Kxplain how learning concepts can help the vocational teacher to provide more 
effective instruction. 

2.14 Kxplain how knowledge of learning concepts can facilitate curriculum design and 
development. 

GOAL 2.2 KNOW WHAT STLPS TAKF PLACK IN AN ACT OF' LFAKNING AND WHY KACIl 
STF.P (S IMPORTANT IN VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

()l)jectivcs 2.21 List the phases in an act of learning. 

2.22 Specify the process associated with each phase, 

2.23 Show, with examples, how each step is included in learning knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes in a vocational course. 

2.24 Specify the motivational functions of the vocational instructor and how various 
features of the learning situation can affect motivation. 

(;OAL2.3 DESCKIBFC Till- IMPORI ANCF OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES 
OF LEARNING OUTCOMES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: VERBAL INFOR- 
MATION, INTELLECTUAL SKILLS, COGNITIVE STRATEGIES, ATTITUDES. 
AND MOTOR SKILLS. 

Objectives 2.3 1 Define each of these capabilities with regard to learning. 

2.32 Demonstrate how vocational instruction enhances each of these capabilities. 

2.33 Identify behavior patterns that are evidence of the development of each of the 
capabilities. 
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Module 3: Applying Knowledge of Learning Processes and Outcomes to Instruction 



Module 3 describes how the characteristics of the learning process affect 
the goals and objectives of vocational education programs and classroom instruc- 
tion. The module also describes in detail how to establish the conditions 
necessary for individual learning in the classroom. Special emphasis is given 
to techniques for individualizing classroom instruction to meet the individual 
needs of vocational students. 

GOAL 3.1 KNOW WHAT INFLUKNCKS AFFECT THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND MOW INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
ARE DEIERMINED AT THE CLASSROOM LEVEL. 

Objectives 3.n Specify how the following influences help to determine program objectives in voca- 
tional education and how they have their influence: national priorities, state pri- 
orities, manpower needs, institutional goals. 
3.12 Specify how the following influences determine instructional objectives at the class- 
room level in vocational education, and hov; they have their influence: program 
objectives, teachers, students, parents. 

GOAL 3.2 KNOW WHAT CONDITIONS MUST BE ESTABLISHED IN THE CLASSROOM TO 
SUPPOR T VARIOUS LEARNINCi OUTCOMES. 

Ol)jective.s 3.21 Specify the characteristics of a good performance objective. 

3.22 Write a good performance objective for each type of learning outcome for use in a 
vocational course. 

3.23 Specify the conditions of learning that best support each type of learning outcome; 
illustrate with examples fri)m vocational education. 

GOAL 3.3 KNOW HOW TO PLAN INSTRUCI'ION TO ESTABLISH THE CONDITIONS 
NECKSSAKY FOR LEARNING. 

()l)jertivcs 3.31 Describe the following aspects of course planning: identification of multiple learn- 
ing goals, arrangements of sequences of prerequisites. 
3.32 Explain how each aspect of course planning influences course structure in vocational 
education. 

3.3 3 Describe the events in a lesson ; relate each to the appropriate learning step. 
3.34 Show, by example, how to plan for each event in a lesson in a vocational class. 

C;()AL3.4 KNOW HOW TO DELIVER INSTRUCTION TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 

Objectives 3.41 List the assumptions that underlie group instruction; evaluate the validity of these 
assumptions. 

3.42 Show, by example, how vocational instruction can be individualized. 

3.43 Show, by example, how tutorial instruction and self-instruction can be realized in 
vocational education. 
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Module 4: Assessing Manpower Needs and Supply in Vocational Education 



ERIC 



Module 4 begins with a description of the different manpower and economic 
analyses used to plan vocational education programs. Special attention is 
given to the purposes of and approaches for conducting job market analyses, 
manpower forecasting, and population ne-Jds analysis. Eight sources of employment 
statistics that directly affect the planning of vocational education programs 
are studied in detail. 

GOAL 4.1 Dl'MNK AND DII'FKRKNTi ATE BETWEEN THE TYPES OF MANPOWER AND 
ECONOiMIC: ANALYSES USED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Objectives 4.1 1 Define task analysis. 

4.12 Define occupational analysis. 

4.13 Define job analysis. 

4.14 Define instructional analysis. 

4.15 Define population needs analysis. 

4.16 Define job market analysis. 

COAL 4.2 BE AWARE OF AND BE ABLE iO USE AT LEAS'i I'lVE SOURCES Ol* VM- 
PLOYMENT S TATISTICS THAT DIRECTLY AFFECT THE PLANNING OT VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objectives 4.21 Describe the type of information that can be found in tlie Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. 

4.22 Describe the type of information that can be founil in '1 tjmorrow's M.inp(jwer Needs. 

4.23 Describe the type of information that can be found in 'The Occupatiou.il Outl(j(jk 
Quarterly. 

4.24 Descube the type of information that can be found in 'The National Plai'.ning 
Association. 

4.25 Describe the type of information that can be found in the Manpijwer Kep(jri (jf 
the President. 

4.2f) Describe the type of information that can he found in the Vocaiitjnal and 'Iccli- 
nical Education U.S. Office of Educaii(jn Annual Report. 

4.27 Describe the inftjrni.M ion that can Ijc f(juiid in iVlcctin^ 'Tomorrow's Man[)(jwcr Needs. 

4.28 Describe the type of inforniaii(jii thai can be f(jund in the Dictionary (jf (Xcu[).i- 
ti(jnal Titles. 

4.29 Describe the type (jf inf(jrniati(jii that can be f.)un(I in the Stale Ijiiployiiieni 
Services publications. 

(;()AL4.3 I:XPLA1N THE PUI<POSi:S Ol' AND APPKOACHES TOK CONDUC'TINC; JOB 
MAKKE T ANALYSIS AND MANPOWLR FORLCAS TING. 

()l)jeetives 4.3 1 Describe h(jw employer surveys are conducted and used in v(jcaiioiial eilucaiion, 

4.32 Describe bow econometric siuiliesare c(jndiicied and used in vocational education. 
4,3 3 Describe liow j(jb vacancy surveys are ccjiulucied and used in vocational education. 
4.34 Describe h'>v. exirapolatitjn of trenils surveys are coiulucied ami usetl in vocational 
cducaii(jn. 

4.3 5 Describe how literature surveys are conducted and usi'd in vocational etiucaiion, 

GOAL 4.4 EXPLAIN THE PUKPOST: OF AND THE PR0(;EI)UKT:S IOK POPULATION 
NI'FDS ANALYSIS. 

Objectives 4,41 Describe how to assess national, rej^ional, and local student needs and inrrrests. 

4.42 Describe ho\v lO assess exisiinj^ business aiul industrial training programs available 
in the community, 

4.43 iJescribe how to assess existing public and private educaticjii proj^rams. 
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Module 5: Laying the Groundwork for Vocational Education Curriculum Des -^^ i 



Module 5 is designed to provide the student with experiences that will 
enable him to plan, write, and present an occupational program proposal. The 
first part of the module is concerned with the "pre-planning process" which 
includes reviewing and evaluating vocational programs, estimating needs, 
identifying alternatives for meeting needs, and making recommendations for 
future program development. The second part of the module explains how to 
conduct a preliminary program investigation. And finally, the last section 
of the module features sOggestions and simulated group activities that demon- 
strate how to present program proposals to a curriculum approval board. 

CiOALS.I F:XI'LAIN. ANAI.Y/I:. and UTII.I/K TKCIINIQUKS I'OK FKK-FLANNIN(i OF 
ViJCAiIONAL KDUCA'IION IM<()(;i<AMS. 

Ohjcctivcs 5.11 Review and evaluate th': present status of vocational education programs. 
5.12 I'stiinate present and future vocational education program needs. 
5.1.? Identif v alternatives for meeting vocational cdue;iti(jn program needs- 
5.14 Make recommendations for present and future vocational education program de- 
velopment. 

(iOAl S.2 CONDVCl A C:C)MI>M\ rK PKI'.LIMINAKY IN VI'SMCiA I ION IN PKKPAKA HON 
I'OK INrriATINC A Nf'.W VOCAIIONAL KDUCAIION IM<0(;KAM. 

Ohjectivi-s 5.2 I i'rovule basic infortviation for promolii;/ .i new occupational [irogram includin); a 
compleir jol) descri[)lion, a rationale and justification for (lie program, and sugjjcs- 
(ion of sources for addi(ional information about the occupation. 
5.1?. Drscrihc (he employment picture rciatcd to a specific occupational program, 
S.?..^ Dcscrihr (he currmt status of a specific occupational program in rclati«>n to the 

total vo( ation.il education program. 
5. 21 Drscrihc tlu* economic considerations related to (he occupational program. 
5 Drscrihc pcrs<)nn<:l ronsiderati'jns relevant (o program development. 
5.2f) Dr-A rihe wi)rk experience considera( ions related to program development, 
5.27 De',( rihe any c onsiderations related to union and/or community .ittiiudrs r<'gar(l 
lU); the specifu o( ( iipational program. 

(;OAI.5..< COMI'M II". TIM. IM<r: IM.ANNIN(; I'KOCI'SS I'OI'. VOCA'MONAI. IJJUCATKJN 

n<oc;i<AM I)I.vi:l(ji'mi:ni riii<our;ii I'Komoiion and I'Oij.(jw -i iik(}U(.h 
AcTivnii.s. 

Ohjoi tives 5 ..H Discuss the pr<)p<i'*nl occjipaiioual prc^^'fani wi(h uHerrstrd lat uhy and adnnms- 
(ra(ors. 

'> .U. Disnjss ihe prop<;sed occtjpa( jonal program widi i'duc.iiional dtrcision nuhrrs. 
5,.Ki l*re'.eM( program to district/area currictduni planning connnit(ec. 
5 .M I'orm mternn advisory connnitiee. 
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Module 6: Selecting Instructional Strategies for Vocational Education 

The first part of the module describes the characteristics of a variety of 
instructional strategies used to organize vocational education content to ensure 
that program objectives are met effectively and efficiently. It discusses 
different uses of the cluster approach, unit shops, work-study programs, and 
cooperative education programs. Next, the module describes the standards and 
criteria to use to select the most appropriate instructional strategy for a 
given group of students, a selected content area, and a particular geographic, 
economic, and social situation. The module ends with a description of the impact 
the school organization can have on the selection of instructional strategies. 

GOAL 6.1 DESCRIBE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES FOR ORGANIZING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objectives 6.11 Describe the characteristics of the clusters, families, or 

common elements of occupations approach to vocational education. 

6.12 Describe the characteristics of the pyramid cluster model, the 
vertical-hierarchical cluster model, and the functions of in- 
dustry model in vocational education. 

6.13 Describe the advantages of the pyramid cluster model, the ver- 
tical-hierarchical cluster model, and the functions of industry 
cluster model , 

6.14 Identify five or more concerns associated with the development 
or operation of a cluster program in vocational education. 

6.15 Develop guidelines for handling at least five different con- 
cerns in the development or operation of a cluster program in 
vocational education. 

6.16 Describe the characteristics of the unit shop area of specializa- 
tion approach to vocational education. 

6.17 Describe the characteristics of the work-study approach to 
organizing vocational education programs. 

6.18 Describe the characteristics of the cooperative approach to 
organizing vocational education programs. 

GOAL 6.2 EXPLAIN AND USE SPECIFIC STANDARDS FOR SELECTING CURRICULUM 
EXPERICNCKS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objectives 6.21 Identify and use standards for validating curriculum content. 

6.22 Identify and use standards for determining the relevance of 
curriculum content for vocational education programs. 

6.23 Identify and use standards for determining the breadth and 
depth of vocational education curriculum. 

6.24 Identify and compare designations of curriculum materials. 

GOAL 6.3 COMPARE AND CONTRAST CURRICULUM SELECTION FOR DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS. 

Objectives 6.31 Identify and describe the unique characteristics of a voca- 
tional curriculum at the secondary level. 
6.32 Identify and describe the unique characteristics of a voca- 
tional curriculum at the postsecondary level. 
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GOAL 6.4 ANALYZE AND DESCRIBE THE RELATIONSHIP OF CURRICULUM DESIGN 
TO THE ORGANIZATIONAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH IT FUNCTIONS. 



Objectives 6.41 Recognize the formal and informal aspects of organization 
which influence curriculum selection. 
6.42 Identify innovative curriculum characteristics that have impl 
cations for organization. 



Module 7: Derivation and Specification of Instructional Objectives 

This module describes the necessary preparatory steps for the systematic 
derivation of instructional objectives including writing a job description, 
listing the tasks for a given occupation, and determining the major charac- 
teristics of the target population. The module also describes the four 
components of instructional objectives: 1) a description of the garget 
population; 2) the behavior or performance expected of the students; 3) the 
conditions under which the students are to perform; and 4) the standards or 
criteria of acceptable performance. 

(iOAi, 7.1 i>i:kkokm tup: nkchssaky prkparatory steps for systkmatic dkri- 

VATION or INSTKUCTIONAl- OBJKCTIVKS, 

Objectives 7.1 1 l,ocate or wrif'" i job description for a given occupation. 

7.12 l,ist and detail the tasks for a given occupation. 

7.13 Select given ocrupational tasks for school instruction. 

7.14 Determine the niajor characteristics of the target population. 

7.15 Determine coiirs prerequisites. 

(;()AL7.2 SIM.CIPY INSTRUCTIONAL OBJFCriVKS. 

Objectives 7.21 State the impoi n :e of specifying instructional objectives. 

7.22 Given one component of an instructional objective, identify whether that com- 
ponent describes: 1) the target audience; 2) the specific behavior or performance 
expected of the st dent as a result of instruction; 3) the conditions under which 
the student is ted to behave or perform; 4) the standards or criteria of accept- 
'ble pcrf rri'p 

7. > ^ (iiven ' "sks i specific occupation, develop instructional objectives for these 

ta k. 

7.?A . jst .ivc <i )ur' i s for obtaining existing objectives. 
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Module 8: Development of Instructional Materials 

This module describes how to select instructional strategies (teaching 
methods and media devices) that are appropriate for each of the three domains 
of learning: c^jnUive, affective, and psychomotor. It also identifies the 
basic criteria and coninon principles for organizing and sequencing instruction. 
The module ends with a discussion on how to develop a lesson plan for a unit of 
instruction. 

GOAL 8.1 SKLi-CT INSTRUCTIONAL STKATLCIL S (TLACIIING METHODS ANO MKDIA 
DEVICKS) l OK ACCOMPLISHING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJLCTIVLS. 

Objectives 8T 1 Describe five general principles for the selection of learning experiences, 

8.12 Given a specific occupational task, identify the type of performance primarily asso- 
ciated with each step of the task. 
8T 3 Identify teaching methods that are appropriate for each of the three domains of 

learning: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 
8T4 (iiven specific instructional objectives, select an instructional strategy f(jr accom- 
plishing each. 

8.15 Judge the quality of commercial instructional materials. 

X GOAL 8.2 OKGANI/L INSTRUCTION. 

Objectives 8.21 Itleniify l)asic criteria and common principles of organizing instruction. 

8.22 Kecogni/.e ways of sct|Uencing instruction. 

8.23 Develop a lesson plan for a unit of instruction. 
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Module 9: Testing Instructional Objectives 



Module 9 describes the differences between norm-referenced measurement and 
criterion-referenced measurement on *he basis of variability, item construction, 
reliability, validity, item analysis, and reporting and interpretation. It also 
describes how to assess student achievement of instructional objectives in the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. Finally, the moduLj describes 
how to develop an evaluation plan and test instruments for assessing student 
achievement of the instructional objectives for a given unit of instruction. 

(;()AL9.1 UNDI'KSrAND TIIK CONCEPT 01' CRITERION-REFKRENCED MEASUREMENT 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION. 

()l)jcctivcs 9.1 1 Define the following terms; educational evaluation, educational measurement, 
criterion-referenced testing, and norm-referenced testing. 
9.12 Identify the Iii'j'.orical conditi{)ns that gave impetus to the use of criterion-icferenccd 
measurement. 

9.1 3 (iiven a specific chai acUTistic, determine whether that characteristic describes a 
norniTcferenced rest or a criterion-referenced test. 

9.14 Distinguish between norm-referenced measurement and critcrion-reffrrenced mea- 
surement Oiy the basis of; variability, item construction, reliability, validity, item 
unaiysis, and r<;porring and interpretation. 

9.15 Stiitc the possible shortcomings of commercially produced criterion-referenced tests. 

(;()AL9.2 SEI.I'.CT APPROACIIE.S/TECIINIQUE.S FOR ASSES.SING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
Ol" INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES IN THE THREE DOMAINS OF LEARNING. 

Objectives 9.2 1 ^ 'cognize appropriate teelini(|ues for assessing student achievement of instruc- 
tional objectives in tlie cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. 

9.22 Identify the two basic types of written test questions and describe the advantages 
and limitations of each. 

9.23 Define the term "performance test" and specify basic procedures for testing per- 
forniance. 

9.24 Select approaches/ tech nicjues for assessing student achievement of instructional 
objectives of a given unit of instruction. 

(;()AL9.3 DKVI'il.OF AN I'VAl.U A TION PLAN AND CONSTRl'CV TEST INSTi'^rVJiN IS 

FOR MEASUKINC; STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL v. ^jECTIVES. 

Olijeciives 9.3 1 (liven an instrucrional objective stated in behavioral terms and a list of possible test 
items, identify those test items that woub) be appropriate for ?issessing vhe objective. 

9.32 Develo;-. an evaluation plan for assessing s'^.ident achievement of the i,j;ti\^crional 
objccrives for a given unit of instructioi:. 

9.3 3 Construct test instnimciits for assessing student achievement of the ;iu"JCi il 
obj:v.'iives lor a given unit of instruction. 
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Module 10: Fiscal Management of Vocational Education Programs 



Module 10 begins with a discussion of how an accountability system can be 
implemented into a school system. Next, the basic characteristics of four fis- 
cal management plans are explained. Finally, the module describes how to prepare 
the components of a proposal requesting funding of a program or project in 
vocational education . 

GOAL 10.1 DESCRIBE THE CONCEPT OF ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION. 

Objectives 10.1 1 Define the concept of accountability in education. 

10.12 Describe the role of the vocational curriculum specialise in the accountability 
system. 

10.13 List the four necessary components of an accountability system. 

GOAL 10.2 DISCUSS FISCAL PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS. 
Objectives 10.21 Describe the basic characteristics for four fiscal management plans. 

GOAL 10.3 DESCRIBE THE BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STATE PLAN FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE STATE IN WHICH YOU RESIDE. 

Objectives 10.3 1 Describe how federal funds arc maintained and audited by the state. 

10.32 Describe the two main state criteria for alloratmg federal funds to state and local 
vocational education programs. 

10.3 3 State the percentage of federal funds made available for disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, and postsecondary persons. 

10.34 List the instructional areas of vocational education recognized by your state. 

OAL 10.4 PREPARE THE COMPONENTS OF A PROPOSIAL REQUESTING FUNDING OF A 
PROGRAM OR PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

^jcctivcs J 0.41 Prepare a statement of need. 

10.42 Prepare objectives that describe the outcomes of the program. 

10.43 Prepare a description of the topics to be covered in the program. 

10.44 Describe how to prepare a phn for evaluating the success of the program. 

10.45 Describe how to prepare a p^an for the diffusion of the program. 

10.46 Prepare a description of the required personnel and facilities. 

10.47 Describe the three steps for preparing a description of the required budget. 
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Module 11: Introducing and Maintaining Innovation 

This module studies in depth the process of dissemination, implementation, 
and utilization in the educational community. It describes four accepted models 
of dissemination, implementation, and utilization, and analyzes the attributes 
exhibited by programs that are most easily adopted- The module also describes 
the four conmon roles of the change agent, and how the change agent can organize 
his work so that successful innovation will occur. 

(;()Ar:i.i kxim ain thi- im<o(.kss oi- dissemination, imiuj-mkntation. and 

inil.l/.AilON AS A PKOCKSS 01" CMANCW- IN KDUCATION COMMUNITY. 

Ohjcctivcs 11.11 Define the terms used in the <;tudy of dissjniinadon and implementation of educa- 
linn.il programs, including the following: change agent, client, dissemination, dif- 
fusion, implementation, innovation, user, and integrated approach. 

I 1 T2 Describe the characteristics of people most likely to accept innovations. 

11.13 r.xplam how ihe Innovations Rvaluation Guide can be used to evaluate the bene- 
fits and costs of potential innovations. 

I 1 .14 List and describe at least five of the nine attributes exhibited by programs that arc 
most e;>sily ailopted. 

11.15 Kxplain the difference between an integrated approach and a sequential approach 

to tlevelopnicnt and dissemination 
\\.\t) Describe the four models of dissemination, implementation, and utilization. 

COA\. 11.2 DKSCKIBK llOVV A CIlANfiH ACIFNT CAN ORGANIZE MIS WORK SO THAT 
SlICCKSSfTJL INNOVATION WILL TAKK PLACL. 

Objectives 1 1 .21 Describe the four roles of the change agent. 

1 1.22 List and describe the six stages of the Ilavelock model of innovation and change. 
1 1 ,2 3 Describe the four considerations for establishing a successful first encounter with 

clients and the community. 
1 1 .iA List the six <iangcr signals that indicate a successful relationship may not be 
p(>ssil)le. 

1 1 .25 Describe the three ways to diagnose a client's problem or need. 
1 1 .26 Describe the nine mechanisms that can be used for acquiring information and rel- 
evant resources. 

\ 1 .27 Describe the four steps that should be completed before a solution to a particular 

prol)lem is decitled upon. 
1 1 .2H List and describe the six phases in the process of individual adoption. 
1 l.2'J i:xplain how the change agent can expedite each of the six phases of the adoption 

process. 

I 1.211) Describe .six procedures to follow that help ensure that a program will be maintained. 
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Module 12: Managing Vocational Education Programs 

Module 12 begins with a discussion of how to develop an administrative 
management plan for a new course: how to plan and select instructional facili- 
ties, purchase equipment, maintain an inventory of materials and equipment, pre- 
pare a budget, and select students and instructors. The module also describes 
the management requirements and characteristics of individualized instruction 
and group instruction. 

GOAL 12.1 DKVKLOl^ AN ADMINISTRATIVK MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR A NEW COURSE. 
Objectives 12.11 Describe how to establish a schedule of claL:.es and teachers. 



12.12 Describe how to plan and select instructional facilities. 

12.13 Describe how to purchase equipment. 

12.14 Descriljc how to maintain an inventory of instructional materials and equipment. 

12.15 Prepare a plan for selecting instrucicjrs. 

12.16 Prepare a plan for selecting students. 

12.17 Describe how to prepare a budget for a course. 



GOAL 12,2 STUDY A VAKIKTY OK CLASSKc )"4 MANAGEMEN'I" SYS'I EMS 

Objectives 12.21 Describe the iTiajor managcnicnt cliaractcrisiics of individualized instruction and 
group instruction. 

1 2.22 Describe the basic classroom activities necessary for effective classroom manage- 
iTU'nt. 

12.23 Describe the managetTient respcinsibilities of the instructor and the student. 
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Module 13: Basic Concepts i n Edu ca tional Evaluation 

Module 13 begins with a description of the social, political, and economic 
factors that have contributed to the development of the educational evaluation 
movement, U also descr'ibes the terminology used in educational evaluation and 
the similarities and differences between educational research and educational 
pvaltjatioii. The module describes four major types of evaluation and the criteria 
used most frequently in the evaluation of vocational education programs. 

COM. 13.1 lil-: AWAKI- Ol- Tlil'. SOCIAL. POLl'I ICAI., AND I-XONOMIC P'ACTOKS THAI 
HAVK (:ON!RIBU'ri:i) to TIIF. DF-:Vi:iX)PMKNi- 01- niF. EDUCATIONAI- 
l-VAI.UAl'lON MOV)'.Ml.N l . 
OhjrrhvL's- 13.11 hJciuity iIk' major factors tliat have been eharactcri/.ed as edueational evaluation 
in the past. 

] 3,1 2 Mt-niitv tlir major events ami tacU)rs that have occurred in the last two decades 
thai have had the nu)Si pronounced effect on the edueational evaluation niove- 
nu'iit. 

OOAI. 13.2 m. I-A.MIUAK Wi lli Till'. THKMlNOi-OGY USKD IN EDUCATIONAL 

K\'Ai.rA rioN, 

()l)jet lives 1 \r. 1 Ivfnu- ediu-aiioiial evaluation as it is presently conceptualized. 

1 3.22 i::stingnisli among terms that are eominonly interchanged with evaluation but do 
not aetiially mean the same, 

(iOAI. 13.3 MI. AWAKh Ol' Till. Sl.MlI.AKn'IKS AND DIFhH RF.NCHS I3ETWEEN EDUCA- 
rif)NAL KI-.SI'.AKCII AND I ,l)lX:ATION AI . EVALUATION. 

1 ihjt'L tives 13 3 1 Evplain Jie differences in technitjues and purposes between educational research 
.11' i ■ iueational evaluation. 
M 32 1 >istni^iiisii between everyday eiincational evaluati(jn activities and systematic 

ediii.Mi iwnai evaluation. 
1 i :3 Di'.tingnish anionj> activities that are charaeieri/.cd as grading, measurement, re- 
search, and evahiation, 

(;oAI 13.4 I'd Ol- THE (U'AI IH^'S AND KNOWLEDCE THAT EDUCATIONAL 

I \ .\M .MORS MUSr POSSESS AND 11 11'. KOLES 'HAT THEY MUST PLAY. 

Objectives 13.41 Identify decision situations that retjuirc an evaluator's expertise. 

M L! Identify the three major roles that evaluation specialists arc required to play in a 

decisii>n-maknjg context. 
1 3 .43 Identify the knowledge and skills that evaluation specialists must posiiess and use 
m their var:. ••■ 'olcs. 

(;()ALI3.5 MI-: AWAKI-: Ol- IIII- JII'I-I'IU':NT CONCI':P'ri(;NS OI- EDUCATIONAL I':VALU- 
ATION AND IDE l UKPOSES hOK WHICH IT iS CONDUCIED. 
Objectives 1 3.?1 Identify the four major types or conceptions of edueational evaluation. 

13,52 I)tsnn):uish among the purposes of the four general types of evaluation. 

I 3.53 List fhr charaeieristics that are [)art of all four types of educational evaluatK.n. 

(iOAL LVr, HE AWAKE Ob THE CKITEKIA USED IN A DECISION-MAKINC CONTEX'I EOK 
THE EVALUATION Oh VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PKOCKAMS AND INSIKUC- 
TIONAL INTEKVENI'IONS. 
()l)jeciives 13.61 List criteria that arc conmn)nly used in evaluations of vocational educatioii. 

13.62 Distinguish among criteria used for evaluation of vocational education and other 
criteria. ^ ^ 
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Module 14: General Methods and Techniques of Educational Evaluation 



Module 14 describes the purpose of the four major pvaluation types and 
the role of the evaluator in each type of evaluation. It alno describes the 
operational steps thai: are required in conducting an educational evaluation using 
each of the prominent types of evaluation. The evaluation criteria for vocation- 
al education are described in detail. 

GOAL 14.1 BK AWARE OF THE PURPOSES AND COMPONENTS OF THE PROMINENi T\ .S 
OR MODELS FOR EDUCATIONAL EVALUATtON. 

Objectives 14.1 1 State the overall purpose of each of the four major evaluation types. 

14.12 Define the role of the cvaluator in each of the models or types of evaluation. 

14.13 List the operational steps that arc required in conducting an educational evalua- 
tion using each of the prominent types of evaluation. 

14.14 Develop and list evaluative criteria for vocational education evaluation for ?ach of 
the prominent evaluation types. 

3 4.15 Distinguish among activities that are characterized as goal attainment evaluation, 
judgmental evaluation emphasizing intrinsic criteria, judgmental evaluation em- 
phasizing extrinsic criteria, and decision-facilitation evaluation. 
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